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6 | "HE whole objections to the war ſeem truly 1 
to be compriſed in this one, which is ra- I 


1 ther of the nature of a general remark, and has 
uo peculiar application to the preſent caſe;—thaj 
4 war is leſs deſirable than peace. We according 
s» endeavoured to avoid it, as long as with hon- - 
J our or with ſafety we could; nor did we depart 8 
| from this line of conduct, till there was no long- 
er, with reſpect to us, any queſtion af peace qr 25 
war, but only, whether the ſcene of war 3 5 5 
lie in our enemy's country or in our own. Nay 5 XY 
even this was more favourable than our real f. 4 
tuation had become: more properly the queftlen : 
was, whether we ſhould have to deal with only 
aa foreign power, or ſhould fee that power com- . 
4 | bined, with a faction among ourſelyes, and the 
flame of civil diſcord kindled n the — 
land. ; 5 1 
A2 : 7 
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This, and no other, was the unhappy Feel 
- native on which we had to chooſe : for had France 

ne on in her courſe of ſucceſs, as but for our in- 
terference ſeemed likely, and had her connection 
with our malcontents continued to ſubſiſt and to 
extend, which nothing but the war could have 
hindered, there wag no reaſon to hope that their 
impious ſchemes could long have been prevented 
from ripening into action, 


Thoſe then who raiſe the cry of the decay of 
: ere and manufactures. let them ſpeak to the 
actual caſe, and ſay, which would be moſt in- 
. jurious to the trading intereſt,—a foreign or a 
civil war. They forget too, or rather they chuſe 
to overlook, that long before we entered the 
field, the other powers of Europe had already 
been at war, and were by their very misfortunes 
under the neceſſity, at all events, of continuing 
the ſtruggle,—unleſs we will ſuppoſe (which is 
beyond all belief) that Auſtria was to fit down 
contented with the loſs of Flanders, and Sardinia 


with that of Nice and Savoy, and the Empire 


tamely to abandon Mentz and its other members, 
and thus open a paſſage for its enemy into the 
heart of its dominions. Now, while theſe coun- 
tries were, at any rate, buckled to the ſtrife, 
would their ability to take off and pay for our 
manufactures have been greater, for having to 


carry it on unaſſiſted, and fen without ſue- 
dels ? 


Would Holland, for inſtance, have kd 2 
Foe Cuſtomer than at 12 if it had been 


. 


. 6 


overrun and ſubdued, as it was in fact upon the 
very point of being? Would the people of Flan- 
ders have been more able to pay for our goods, 
if they had continued to be embraced and /queez- 
ed, to 75 fleeced and fraterniſed, as for ſome 
months they were, by their deliverers? or, would 
Germany have been a more commodious mart 
to us, when all acceſs to it thro' Holland and 
Flanders was ſliut up, as laſt year, and partof its tex- 
ritories laid waſte, and plundered, aud the whole ſide 
of the Rhine put in danger of the ſame calamity, 
than by our poſſeſſion of the avenues to it through 
Oſtend, Ghent, Frankfort, and other places, Which 
the arms of the Allies have ſince diſengaged, and 
thro' which the manufactured goods of this coun- 
try are now conveyed to the German market ? 


* is 1 to be FA: to, that 1 N 
cily, and Sardinia, all of which a 785 now laid open 
to us, (and indeed the whole Trade of the Le- 
vant,) were, till our declaration, in a ſtate of great 
and inſtant apprehenſion from the naval power 
of France in the Mediterranean - where the French 
now, owing to our poſſeſſion of Toulon, dare not ; 
venture a fingle ſhip to ſea. Neither Spain in- 
| deed, nor any other country in the neighbour-. 
hood of France, could at that time reckon itſelf 
ſecure. againſt invaſion, or an infurrection of 
its own ſubjects; and in this fituation of alarm 
and diſtreſs, they certainly could not be ſuppoſ- 
ed to launch out in adventures of trade, or to con- 
tinue the ſame large and expenſive conſumption, 
as in ſeaſons of more tranquillity. It is, in ſhort, , 


blain, that the market had already been much 
4 © Narrowed, 


1 


lee 
ered; by the general ſtate of hoſtility and 
- agitation, and me © our acceſſion to the liance, 
by the relief it gave to the affairs of the diſtreſ- 
ſed and threatened powers, has in that reſpect 
made the fituation of things much better than 
before. The only market indeed from which 
the war excludes us, is that of France itfelf. And 
who at any rate would aſe a market, where, as 
we ſee from the beſt authorities, the very Ameri- 
can veſſels which bring them corn for their ſub- 
fiſtenee, are forbidden to carry off a ſingle piece 
of coin in payment, —a market where the com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities, ſach as Bour- 
deaux and Lyons, ſeem for that very reaſon to 
be ſingled out for deſtruction, and where the 
ubſtantial traders, far from having it in their 
power to acquit their engagements, are daily ſent 


to the Guillotine, as a means of conklſeation of 
h their effects. | 
But, i in fact, none RO fo well as N who 
are loudeſt in the cry, that the preſent difficulties 
ariſe from ' cauſes, with which the war has_ no 
connection. What at once proves it is this, that 
tho' we are now only excluded from the French 
market, and in the laſt war were excluded from 
- _ that of France, Spain, America, and Holland, yet 
the embarraſsment is much greater now than on 
the former occaſion. Tt is too to be obſerved, 
that in the American war we had a ſore ſtruggle 
to maintain our power upon the ſea, and ſuffered 
many and conſiderable captures; whereas in this 
war (contrary to what was at firſt predicted by 
the enemies of that os and even expected 


(4) 
oft 4 advocates) we have a 
whole privateers of France from the 
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nnmoleſted, alrioft as in time of peace. The rate 
of inſurance, vaccordingly, i is not near ſo high,—as' 


on a medium not equal toons half -o what it was 

in the American wat; and our' Weft India fleets, 
beſide returning without the loſs of a tingle ſhip, 
and loaded with the produce of our own iflands, 


have indirectly ſupplied the wants of the Spaniſh 


iſlands, and thoſe of other countries with the 
produce of the manufactures of Britain. It is not 
then in the war that we are to lock for the true 


cauſe of the preſent difficulties, but in the late 


uncommon proſperity and exceſſive profits af 
trade); by which, (as will always happen in ſuch 
_ circumſtances) many perſons were tempted to en- 


gage in raſh ſpeculations and adventures, ſtill 


more to commence trade upon borrowed capitale, 
and almoſt all to puſh their trade to the utmoſt 
extent which their capital could bear; hence 
enſued the certainty of derangement upon every 
diſappointment or misfortune. In that branch of 
trade which had of late years become perhaps the 


moſt extenſive of - any—the cotton or muſlin 


trade the quantity of goods which had been 


manufactured was indeed fo great that the market 


was ed and overſtocked before the war be- 


daa. Owing to theſe different eauſes, as well as 


1 circumſtances 44 unconnected 


5 with 


To the Welt todies i it is eight or nine guineas, inſtead of twen- 
71 from Leich to London two guineas, inſtead of five. | 


y body remembers that yaſt failures togk place among the ; 
| AA I \ | N 
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with a war with France, a ſtagnation - in trade 
muſt have enſued, and great bankruptcies muſt. 
have happened tho' the war had never been heard 
of, and that they took place at the very time of 
our declaration, far from ſhowing any connection 
between thoſe events, is juſt the circumſtance- 
which proves that the evil had been en, OP 
and behoved * its courſe. ; | 


One thing more on this head i is curious . 
worth — becauſe it ſnews that this cry 
for peace is in a great meaſurejaffeted,—which is, 
that the ſame party and deſcription of people, 
who are here ſo loud againſt the war, as ruinous 
of trade, are in America equally loud and violent 
on the other ſide. In New York and Philadel- 


phia the lower people, eſpecially the idle and. 


worthleſs. part of them, headed as here by a few- 
| partiſans of better ſtation, have lately done their 

utmoſt. to engage their country in this quarrel by 
taking part with France; but have bk ſucceſs-- - 
fully reſiſted by the merchants and planters, and 
all * better = more ſenſible claſs of people. 
Now the'cauſe of this oppoſite paſſion in the tur- 
bulent and ſeditious of the two countries is truly: 
at bottom one and the ſame principle,—the deſire 
of connection and fraternity with the French: 
for as favourable as the alliance of France and 


America in this war would be to the propa- 


gation of French principles in that country, ſo 
favourable would a peace between France and 
Britain in the preſent ſtate of Europe be to the 
progreſs of them here, by reſtoring a free inter- 
courſe and communication between the two coun- 


Co) 


+; Shoes the loud cry for ia to France; by 
the members of thoſe democratic ſocieties, which 
have lately been inſtituted in America; and hence 


the violent clamour for peace by the members of 


| Jacobin clubs, who have aſſumed to themſelves 
the unmerited 


leaves, and meditating a mortal blow at all that 
is dear to us, it is neceſſary for every well-mean- 


ing ſubject of this: kingdom to be upon bis 


— that we'bave wot been fue. 


ceſsful. —But is it no ſucceſs, that Holland, half 


conquered in effect, and in ſpirit totally, has been 


ſaved? That all Flanders has been recovered ? 


That Savoy ſtands in a fair courſe to the ſame 
iſſue? That the war has been carried out of the 
Empire into the provinces of France? Is it noth- 
ing that Toulon and half the fleet of France are 
ia our hands ? That her trade is-annthilated,— 


her navy ruined, and our arms, in one cam- 


paign, as far advanced into the country as the 
Duke of Marlborough's were (though he ſet out 


too from a nearer point) after nine years war, and 


all his coſtly battles? The truth is, ſo plenteous 


has been our harveſt in this fingle ſeaſon, as no 


one at our outſet ventured to Name or could | 


reaſonabl y 1980 U 


ion of friends of the people, 
in this country. Againſt the inſidious artifices © 
of ſuch men, — with the olive branch in their 
hands, are ſecretly covering a dagger under its 


R 

Bit fill ibe Nasen make no overtt#es of 
| feace. No: nor probably would-they, were we 
even in poſſeſſion - of Paris, if they could then 
find a corner of the land in which to iſſue their 
mandates, and fafely to beſtow their 

But this their obſtinacy neither hinders our ſue- 
eeſſes, nor their miſeries to be truly ſuch, nor 
both ſubſtantially to forward the object of the 
war. If the Convention refuſe to treat, it is not 
that France does not feel her wounds, but that 
ſhe is in the hands of cruel and unrelenting maſ- 
ters, who have no ſtake in her fortune, nor con- 
cern for her welfare. Had ſhe been reduced to 
eircumſtances but half as miſerable under any 
King that ever ruled her, (and even the great 
and ambitious Louis ſhall be no exception, 8 
had long ere now been intreating us for peac 
on our own ͤ terms; becauſe the diftreſs ; car 
people and the governors would in that caſe 
have been one. But to her preſent \governors 
| the miſeries of the people are as nothing, ſince 
their own fingle intereſt, (and other feeling than 
of this they have none;) lies in the continus 
ance of the war at all events, to the end their own 
dominion alſo may be continued, and themfelves 
. enriched, by the whole treaſure of the country 
paſſing through. their bands. 2 5 


| Are wwe then 67 will 4 aſked) to perſt i in this 
war till all France ſball be ſubdued, and its governs 
ment fertled according to our pleaſure ? No, ſurely; 
| chere is no man Who thinks of ſuch a projet 1 as 
prac- 


. The Convention ve latel hegatived vjnipla rin 
serra rer * 17 
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prackicable to our efforts. But the war has had 
two objects the one, (which is now almoſt ac- 
compliſhed) to diſpoſſeſs her of her recent con- 
queſts—the other, (which, too, by perſeverance, 


ems in a probability of attainment} to break her 


overgrown and eriormous* power, and obtain a 
barrier to her neighbours againſt her wickedneſs 
and ambition. Even under their ancient govern- 


ment, and with their ancient manners, the French 


had, by long experience, been found to be a reſt- 
leſs, faithleſs, unjuſt, and preſumptuous nation; 
and enjoying the advantages of ſo compact, ex- 
tenſive, and fortunate a region, and which their 


immenſe numbers ſo fully people, they have at 


many different times, by nothing leſs thau the 
combination of the beſt part of Europe, been 


contained within ſuch bounds as were comſiſtent 


with its ſafety. But under the new order of things, 
lit it is allowable ſo far to abuſe this term,} it will 
not, cannot be denied, (how contrary ſoever 
to the propheſies of all the ꝓhilanthropic, and all 
the philoſophical) that theſe, the inherent vices of 
their character, — their pride, injuſtice, and luſt 


of power, —are heightened a thouſand fold; and 


mingling with the moſt ſtrange and unheard-of 
fanaticiſm, have made them at once the fear and 
abomination of all the nations of the earth. What 


then remains in prudenee, or what is impoſed on 
us by the great law of ſelf-defence, but that we 

ſeize the opportunity of her preſent difficulties, 

(an opportunity which we. ſhall in vain look for 


in after times) to ſap her enormous bulk, and 
make ſuch acquiſitions along her frontier, as ſhall 


curb her ferocious ſpirit, and hinder her again to 


7 8 *& pour 
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pour forth her devouring rage upon the reſt f 
the human race ? It is this of narrowing her 
bounds, and planting ſuch a hedge around her, 
that is now the plain ſubſtantial object of the war; ; 
and truly, unleſs this ſhall be accompliſhed, we 
have only ſpent our blood and treaſure, to the 
end we may for ever have the ſame conteſt to 

'renew, with a power that will always rife re- 


eruited from the ſtruggle. 
But when Liſle, and the other ſtrengths of Flan- 


NES ders ſhall have been gained, then will Auſtria and 


Hollandbe poſſeſſed ofthat ſametirm barrier againſt 
the power of France, which has, in this campaign, 
proved ſo ſtout a bulwark to that kingdom againſt 
the efforts of the allies. . The like ſecurity will 
accrue to the Empire by the conqueſt of 'the 

| ſtrong places of Alſace and Lorraine, and the like 
to Sardinia, ſome of whoſe dominions are till 
more expoſed, by acquiſitions) on the Sdone and 
Rhone. And from the whole, there will reſult 
to Great Britain, beſide the ineftimable purchaſe 
of the ſecurity of her own peace and government 
for ever, the reduction of that formidable power 
which has in all ages, and in almoſt all points, been 
her rival and her foe. In former days it has coſt us 
many a million, and the waſte of all our ſtrength, | 
to form and put in mction againſt France but a 
very ſmall part of thoſe powers, which are now 
heartily, and of their own accord, in league againſt 
her, to fight a battle, which is not more theirs 
than it is ours. The queſtion. is, ſhall we now, 
after all the coſt of preparation, and with ſo fair 


a proſpect opened to us, deſert thoſe allies, who 
have 


) 


( 13 33 3 
1 ventured all upon our faith, abandon this 
great advantage, never again to be recoreres and 


barter the ſecurity of ages for a few years {and 
even thele are uncertain) of luxury and eaſe? 


With reſpedt to loſs, as yet we how ſuffered | 
none, to diſcourage us in the purſuit of theſe fo 
great and ſplendid objects. What fleet has been 
beaten ? what army ſlaughtered or made captive? | 
what valuable convoy intercepted ? But one en- 
terpriſe has miſcarried in the whole campaign, 
and, from firſt to laſt of it, not one thouſand of 
our countrymen have periſhed by the ſword; a loſs 


(however much to be lamented) which our fore- 855 


fathers often made in a ſingle action, (and in far 


leſs neceſſary quarrels,) and yet held the 1 
to be cheaply purchaſed. | 


The war indeed is in one point ſuch and 10 | 
fortunate as we never had the luck to wage be- 
fore: for we can ſay that every foot of our poſ- 
ſeſſions and dependencies, in every quarter of the 
globe, is ſecure from the very proſpect of attack or 
inſult, and all thoſe of our enemies equally mi- 
ſerable as ours are flouriſhing, and without the 

hope of ſuccour or relief. 


Theſe, then, are the objects of the next cam- 
paign; and when theſe ſhall have been gained, far 
from purſuing chimeras of conqueſt, or taking a 
concern in the affairs of a corrupted and devoted 

ple, we ſhall cloſe our career, and leave them 
to themſelves, to go on in their courſe, if ſuch 


ſhall be the will of the Almighty, as the inſtru. 
OS OO OO 
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5 ne wrath, in taking vengeance of their 


erimes upon each other; 

I, however, in the proſecution of this plan, 
thro which our enemy may be di/abled to harm 
us / there ſhall ariſe a proſpect of reſtoring the af- 
fairs of France, by aid of the French themſelves, 
to ſuch a ſettlement as ſhall alter their ſyſtem of 
univerſal enmity, and make them capable of main. 
taining peace, and obſerving juſtice towards other 
powers, ſurely this conſummation, as even a high» 
er and better ſecurity than their weakneſs, is with 
all care to be courted and promoted. Such a proſe 
pet we now enjoy throꝰ the poſſeſſion of Toulon; 


and it were the height of folly, without trial to 


caſt away ſo promifing an earneſt of the moſt 
Ipeedy, as well as the moſt proſperous iſſue, to 
which this great conteſt can be conducted. 
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